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ABSTRACT 



evaluation of 
(IGE) Program 



This report/is'* the continuation report of an 
the implementation of the ladividually Guided Education 
in the Austin (Texas) Indepe'ndent School District which 
began during the second year of the program implementation in 
1973-74.* The, evaluation continued to focus this year on the 
achievement of program inputs, processes, and outcomes in 11 I<5E and 
IT matched comparison schools.* The major eipphasis of the evaluation 
this year was on determinilag program effects on student outconfe 

tnff^iiaviois. Otiil^ed in tA^-^^rtiitf^r'^irere^i:e^ an d^ p-g r e T it — ''-^ ^~ 

questionnaires; scores fro'm the California Achievemexjt Tests^ tkey 
Piers Harris Children's Self Concept Scale, the School Sentiment 
I^dex, a* Reading Attitude Test^ a* Ha-th Attitui8)e Test, and student 
behavior rating scale;, and class-room observations^ Despite some 
positive effects demonstrated on objectives in the affective area,' 
the lack of positive results on achievement lead "fo the cgnclusion 
that the IGE program should^ 'be discontinued. (Author) 



* • Reproductions Supplied by EDfiS are the best that can be made* * 
* ^ ^ ' from the original docuaient. \ * 
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ABSTRACT ^ 



This report is the contiriuatidn report of an eveduation of 
the^ implemeAtatioh of the Individually Guided Edu9ation (IGEJ 
Program in the Austin Iriflep^ndent School District '(Austin, 
Texag) which began during the >^ec&nd year of the' program 
•implementation' in *ig^73-7^. The evaluati-on continued to focus 
this* yefeur on the aphievement of program inputd, process^es; ^ 
and 'outcomes in. 11 I6e; and ll matched Comparison schools • ^ 
'The major emphasis ^of the evalu^itionHhis 'year was' on determining 
program effects ^on student outcome behaviors. Utilized in 
the study were-" teacher -and parent questionnaires; scores 'from 
the California. Achievement Test, the Riers*-Harris, Self -Concept 
Test, the School §entimerit.-^Ind§x, a ^^eading At.titudeJTest , a 
Math Attitude 'Test J *and a student behavior rating ^ale; and 
clas.§r6om. observations. ' ~ _ - , 

Despite some positive effects demoAstra^^ed on* objectives 
\n t}ie affective area, the lack pf positive results on 
achievement lead to the condl^usion that the^IGE program shoiad 
be discontinued. ^ ^ ' . 



DECISION .QUESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATION?*! 



Dec^ion questions can ultimately be answered only those charged \^th 
with the d^cision-maHing responsibility; however, reiommendatrions ' ] 
by the ev^uation staff based upon .their Mowledge 9n\ interpretation | 
of the. information^ that. has b^en gathered Ablative- to each decision 
question: is included in this section in order to assist, with that 
charge. Although this is. considered to be a professipjial 'responsibility . 
of the evaluation staff, decision-makers are encouraged^ t'o review 
in its entirety all the data prese*bed in t;his report and its accompanying 
technical report in order to arrive- at theii: ^Icisipns. _ ^ ^' 

A, ' ^YSTEM-LkvEL *QyESajIONS ' , - ^ ' V . . * ' 

Should the Individually Guided- Education (iGi) 'F^rograra 

be continued- at its pres^ii"tyleval, expanded? or discontinued? - 

Reeommendatiori ; . \ • . 

, IGE srhould be discontinued. • ^ . v . " 

Basis for Reconinendation : . ... 

JVlthlDught 'there are some indications "of Success* for the 
program with ^e^ect to student attitudes toward school ' 
and reading, because 'of the indication^ of achievement { ^' " 
' benefits and some evidence of negative achievement effects ; ' 
alortg with the heavy resource and s4iaff demands^ it' greats, . * 
the program cannot be recoipiended for farmer .lmplementaion» - 
"^S'ee Coghi^tive Objectives report section^) 

' • , 

If^IGE is continued, Jire .there additional resources which 
shoiild be made available, if further improvements in'the 
performance of IGE students are* expected? ' c ' * 

Re c ommendg^t i on^ r, * ^ ' x 

*^ , » ' \ ' ' 

. Shoiild the 'decision to continue the program be made, - < 
indications are that sufficient clerical and ai'de ' . , 

resources should be gr^ed tdacher3 so that ' insti^u<;tibnal • ^ 
time is not decreased by IGE tJe^ an^ other-.planning 
^ctiviti^ and.'by record keeping. 



^' Basis for Recommendat'i 

♦ • ^ c> 
On 'this spi^ing^s teacher questionnaire, teachers indicated % 
that sufficient time was their major problem •whlJLe* additional 
'teaoh^i^, aides, an4 clerical assistance^, were cited as;%their 
himest* direct aervi^ce needs. In consi-deripg the total data * 
'c«»i figuration of this evaluation, the possibility clearly' 
stood out that the tim$ demands of IGE without .-ffie concommitant 
resources it specifies may have reduced instructifen time and 
attention, thus resulting in the acliievejp^nt problem noted. 
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If IGE is continue'^, ^shpuld itnJyfe implemented only 
' in schcx>ls with student groups having certain identifiable 
characteristics? • * 

Recoramendation r . - • 

If IpE is'continued, there 'is no particular re^on given* 
the data ^of this and last year's evaluation to believe that 
any restrictidli on ty^e^.of, school or student population* ' 
should be consi'dfered. * 

' Basis for Recommendation ; 

Various subpopulations related, to sex, ethniSity, and 
Title I status were considered last year and -found to 
have no different outcome patterns* This year students 
^with differing^ entry levels of achievement — high, medium, 
and low— ^eVe considered and again rfp differential effects 
were identified. 



Ape there dny particular characteristics or elements of 
the IGE package whose iiiipleinentation should be encourage^^ 
in AISD elementary scHools irrespective of the decision 
with respect to the total' IGE ^program. 

Reconmiendation\ * / ' . ' 

Again, this year as last it appears that teachers can 
be encouraged to utilize a Variety of grouping- and to 
maintain a high level of classroom harmony. 

Basis for Reci?fl&endation ; ' ' | ^ 

Each of these processes showed positive correlations 
with achievenmnt at eithe^^^the second or fourth 
gr,ade level; these were proqesses as* rated by teachers 
op the spring* teacher questionnaire. Also, classroom^ 
observation correlations showed that high levels >of ' ' 
student disruptiveness, was negatively associated with ^ 
ach'i evement . / / . 



Program-Level Decision Questions 

1. ^ Should additional 'training be provided? ^ 

, Refcommendation ; ' " ' . 

Additional training should be provided if the program 
is continued. ' /- 

, Basis for Recommendation :> \ 

Additional training was a need voiced' by some' teachers with ^ 
respect to IGE, Staff training- came out^as. a relatively ' 

. high indirect support need. ^Some indications that teacheifg 
are not fully satisfied with their skills In -given^ ar^as 
means that additional training should be considex^ed in 

• ^ those areas regardless of IGE implementation. Items ' ^ j^^- 
mentioned here are information gathered on the Spring *and Fall 
Teacher Questionnaires/ * . . ' * 

2. If .additional traii^ing is required, should it be. of p: 
particular type?, ' .* — 

Recommendation ; - ' 

* 

Additional training is indicated in the following areas: ' ' 

l; If IGE is continued,, training in the 'specifics of 
IGB processes^ and procedures. 

2. Studer>t assessment methods, , * * ' 

3. Devel^J^nrg-inai;hmatics "ittstiructi^ -ob-jecti^es; 



V k» Deciding which mathematics activities and matiferia}.s 
te:-^se''?n relation to objectives. • « * 

/ $. Deciding 'which reading/language arts activities. 
^ and materials to use in rel&.tion to objectives. 

Basis^ for Recommendation : 

J : ; • 

^ 1. Tne first item is recommended because of tieacher 
comments on the Spring Teacher Questionnaire. • 
2. The last four because these were the skills which . 
IGE. teachers rated, themselves lowest on in the . ^ 
Fall teacher ^uestionnail:e. ' 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 

J 



PROGRAM DESQUIPTION . ' ' ' ^ 

IGE - W hat It *Is , ' • ^ ■ ' - ■ ■ ■ 

IGE is the acronym for Individually Guided Education, IGE is an educa- 
tional program whicfh was designed and developed at the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cogniti^^rfe^ Learning with the cooperation of 
ot;heri educatipnal ^institutions including the Insjtitute for Development of 
Educational Activities, Inc. (I/D/E/A/), - 



ing: ' \ 



Some of the goals of the IGE program are the following 
\ ' ' / , > ^ ' • / ; 

. Continaous Evaluation of each child's learning progife^s apd ^ ^ 

educational needs; , , . - ^ 

\ • Use of a variety of audio-visual materials to acctJtitodate each 
child's learning Style;* * ' ' 

, ' Provision of a cooperative atmosphere in which the teacher and s 
child decide on the child's instructional objectives and ,learn-^ 
• ing activities together ; and : ^ , 

IndividualizealnstriictionVith teacher tutoring. ^ '/^ 

The organiza^onal structure which' IGE literature recommends for imple- 
.mentation of these goals includes: - ^ ' ' . 

' 0 

. Organization of IGB schools into a muj.tiunit pattern with nt) . 
grade level divisions^ Each unit should consist d**-^ teaching 
^ team^ composed of froiff'two to, four teachers with one unit leader^, 

and orte to'twa aides. Each unit should be responsible for from 
, ^ 75 to 125 students whose ages encompass a three-year span. The 
— -^_._^eam. jnemberAi, skills should co ver the spectrum of school subjects > ^ 
. ^ School orgatiization of an ^dminist):ative body known as tlie Instruc- 
tional Improvement Committee (IIC) which, consists- of the school's 
/ unit leaders and the principal; and 
. Organizatipn, of a "league" of/ IGE school members and people from 
support agencies owh6 share ideas with one another a^ut how to^. 
implement IGfi-V . ' ' x 

IGE in the Austin Independent School District- J;* 



in the spring of 1972 thje Austin llfeependent School .District studied the 
teoncepts of the ibE program, its goals, objectives, and directionsf^ " A 
series of workshops was held to^ expose Austin elementary school principals 
and their faculties to the IGfe philosophy. Of 22/schoots*expressing an _ 
interest in implementing IGE, eleven v^ere selected as IGE pilot sc*hools* 
During the first year of implementation, these sfchools' were allocated an' 
additional num^r of observers and student' teacher? to be in their schools 

"1 . 



^The district provided some additional materials *and permitted .some J* 
differentiation 6f staff by 'allowing schools in some cases to select 
tyo aides, in the pldce of one teacher. The Region -XIII Education Ser- 
vice Center, the locaj.- \l\^lY.lkl repifesentatiye and program" administrators 
also provided some additional resources to IGE schools. Further break^ 
down on expenditures to. support the program will be found 'in last year's 
evaluation report.. • • * . v ^ 

Imp lemen ration by the eleven 'IGE* pilot schools of the organiz^tiooal . 
structure suggested in t lie JOE literature has varied cousiderablyff^a-^ 
school to school. For example, some schools have utilized the full com-\ 
plement of prof essionsals suggested in the, multiunit approacl\. Other, *^ 
schools have perfotmed with no instructional or clerical aides, xffe 
eleven schools have approached the taskf^ of providing continuous evaluatit5n, 
a variety of audia-visual materials, individualized instruction^' a.nd cot 
operative planning in Wny different ways and to" varying degrees. For . \^ 
example, in some schools, individualization occurs through grouping (such 
as ability grpuping) ; in other schools, individualization occurjs for each 
individual student without regard to* placement In* a group. In addition, 
the eleven pilot schools have differed in the subject matter for which, ^- , 
IGE instructiojial procedures were utilized. The pilot *scl>ools were per- 
mitted to , choose one or both of the curriculum topics of mathejnatics"*'or ' 
reading/language arts from which JGE instructional procedures were to be ♦ 
implemented. Three of the pilot .schools chose to J^plement the IGE methods 
in mathematics instruction; five of the^pilot schools ch(?se to iiaplement • 
.the IGE methods in readlng/language^^irts instruction^ and the remaining 
three pilot schools chose to implement the IGE methods in both mathematics 
ins^tructioh aiid in reading/language arts instruction. 

Th^e comments abave serve to point out the fact that there* Is, no "typical" 
^IGE sphool- in the Austin independent Sfchoql District. Further, the IGE " . 

schools in Augtin do not necessarily •follow tne- ideal model suggested in 

the IGE liter§iture. However, all the ''schools have teams, Cfeually called 
-units, and most have an ^ihstruct^pnal I|nprovement Committee (IIC) Austin, 
-feg"" s chools '3l:gt3r treloTtg to .elt^iet of two leagues whl^ch include all Region 

XIII IGE schools. , - ' . ' ^' 

EVALUATION DESCRIPTION^ ' ' • • 
Purposes of the IGE Evaluatijon • 

The IGE Evaluation yas conducted" for. twp primary reasons: i 

^ provide information to AISD rela^tlve to the xJrojjrean 
^einentatioji and operation - and as an 'assist ttS^^cision- 

. To demonstrate an. evaluation model designed for AiSD under 
an ESEA Title'lll grant (AISD CIPO Evaluation. Model). 



The genefral approach used. in this evaluation this* year as last year 

has been to compare the stan^ding on relevant vaj^^tbles of those 1'^ • 

schools designated as IGE to 't'hat of as compct-lba a set of 11 non-IGE 

schools -as qquld be 3elected. , ..These schools sre designated as ' * 

Comparison schools -throughout this report. Thpse factors ^considered 

in the selection of these Gomparisoa, schools Vere syocio-eccnomic-status 

of the school population, geographic' location in ^ the 'city, si^;e of ' - " . 

the school^s student population ,^in(l ethnic conqposition -of the student 

population. ' ^ • • ' * - ' ' • 

This picture has been complicated by the, fapt that the schools differed 
in the subjects area^. to which., IGE 'processes Vere j)rdmariav 'applied- !~ - 
as vas pointed out in the program description above. Moreover^* for 
one IGf) and one ComparjL'sdn sC^hool some prior year cAe^t .scores \yere ^. ' 

unavailable becjause of their inyolvement in a spe<:ipJD program. Another* r 
IGE school had onljr th^ fourth and fifth grades mean^ing ;fciiat no •second 
^grade scores could be used" for gains analyses; nor cotUd it be cpn^iderf <3, 
in current analyses related, ta the second grade*. ^ ^ 

Thus, while It appeared nvicessary throughput, this evaluation, to examine 
resul-ts based on subgroupings, of#Hhe schcjols- in accordaxice with their 
ar4ds of emphases !i thi^ f-esults in smaller groupings" of schools and hence* 
a g*>^ter likelihbod thkt' any rail)ire of the compariscHi schools to e:Cactlyj 
matc^K^with the IGE schools co^fld affect the results achieved, T^ere 
isL '^HWf /higher likeithood.-that the matc^iing process is ah eff^d^ive 
mecha^sm when $2 schools are. involved ^Ijan whSL six tjQ^eight schools 
are involved. Overall^ comparisons are therefore more likely meaningful 
than^the^subgroupings -that are ^t*tiTn^ Vfonsidered,* f , ^ 

\ ... ■ :■. 
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• . . CONTEXT ^ . . . 

€TION , * " ^ . ' ^ " ' - 

' ' ' . ^ . N - \ ' ' 

As defined in th^ AISD CIPO Plapninjg and Evaluation Model, the context' 
is that portion of the environment in Vhich a program is implemented 
and over Which the program has ^little qt no, ooptrol. That is, a program 
controls the materials it purchases, the staff it hires, and. the procedure 
it follow^,* but it has little control over social factors such as the 
curren^t' public opinion demand for. a "back--to--fiasics" education, 

^Many context factors including this demand for'^a reemphasis on basic 
skills have ^ heavily influenqed IGE implementation in the Austin 

-^Independent Sc^ooP District and note must , be, taken of these, ' In 
addition, some aspects of the contextual action against IGE migh't 
be predicted to influence other future programs, and this chapter 

-will also be used' to comment on these. 

^iMPLEr^^TIHG IMOVATION m A gCHOOL SYSTEM 

Last year^ IGE evaluation delineated pome of the parameters which 
must be taken into accdunt in evaluating educational innovations. In 
particular, the complexity of impi^jndnting a complex "innovation biyidl^" 
such^^as IGE was noted,Vahd a plea for time for the large scale innbvation 
to establish 'rtsqlf was entered. 

In this year's /report,, it must be acknowledged that the generta^ lack of 
positive e-^luatibn findings in last year\s report and , the ^Tcf^itiued 
lack 6f, fiscalyfepd moral support to teachers trying i;o implement IGE 
from the Board: and administration may have adversely, affected the * 

-possibilities^ of further improvement or even further 'implementation 
of IGE in the l9.7l*-75 school year. This supposition is support^ed by 
increased indications of teac)ier concern and negativism regarding such 
supf)ort as reflected in the spring teacher questionnaire. It may also 

^ account for the. lower levels, of difference betweeri^GE and Comparison 
schools with respect to IGJ^ processes this year. ^ * ' ' ^ 

Thus, this ye.jar it must again be stressed even more strongly that this 
ev^uatibn is "of the AISD implementation of ifeE concepts and pbt of an 
id§jalized IQE concept. Process measures again bear out the* fact that 
many different levels of implementation of IGE proc^idures exist within 
the IGE schools from very high levels of implementation to -very low / ' 
levels. Congriiently , \many ISE concepts and practices may be foiind 
in* implement at ion in the Comparison schools. Since .clear traditional, 
non-individualized schools are not available for comparison purposes, 
however, it can be noted that the major variabllfe under consideration 
in this evaluation ^may be simply the label "IGE." ^ -i^^ 
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In other word^, the message df last year Is context report was that, 
such a lai:ge scalQ innovation as IGE -would require thre^ or more 
years for; a valid evaluation pf that innovation, \7hether, because , 
of its context situation, IGE was^ ever given such a period is clearly 
questionable.. School staffs give 'indicati'^on that they do not believe 
the necessary support for implementation was given. Thus, in many senses, 
this evaluation may 'well liave* been" of a "non-progpam;"^ 



IGE FEASIBILITY^ 



Perhaps the jnostj important question that then follows in this evaluation 
might be the ve]^ subtle one: "What level an'd' source of speoial program' 
support is feasible for undertaking, siuch an' implementation in the district? 

^Tae granting of AISD resources to one given program, over another must 
be carefully -considered. The granting of special resources to one set 
of schools Wer another must be clearly justified in the minds of other 
schools. Teacher comments that, have been received in the va^rious 
evaliiationsofthis office indicate that schools staffs ^estion e^n 
such a clearly, \justifiable program as th^ redaction of the pupil/teacher " 
ratio in Title^I schools. It is perhap^ obvious now that the 
allocation /of regular jiis.t riot resources in support of chai^ige programs 
may not be given without aa^ousing tiff ire and Resentment of non-program 
staff .-vThu^ , in last ye*ar's evaluation meetings with schqol staffs,^ 

* ncn-IGE-' teachers voiced frequeot canplaints about the special resources 
that they believed ^(21 schbols were receiving (erroneously believing at / 
that time)/ They, in fact, thought IGE schools yere receiving many 
resources that IGE school teachers were at the very same time protesting 
were not being allocated." 

The ob^hlaii^ lesson to b.e drjawn is that ^prior to new progr^im Approval 

an indepth ana^Lysis of support requiremen±S-,^Jbo;J^*immediate~and ^ture-,--- 

anil the feasibility of such support allocation both on a pilot and on ^ 
,e district-wide basis should be considered. 

EXTERNAL VERSUS INTERNAL INNOVATION SPONSORS HIP . 

^ ^ ; ' 

Both the research on innovation and this evaluation^ support the need 
for "a knight oh a white Ijorse'* to run the gauntlet in new program 
i32*pleinentation. The Regipn XIIX Educational* Service Center was the . ^ 
prime^ sponsol* and suppprter^pf IGE in the Austin Independent School 
District. All " indib^tibi^s are that this is; not a feasible approach to 
-innbvatioh adoption ^ *Rathe>, 'for any given change effort, the district* 
dust havfe' its own "kni'gKt" who manages and pushes. for the new program. 
IGE lacked this intenial advocate and tlie effects of'.that lacking on 
program achieveinent is xinknown. . - ' 



W,W. Charter? and-Nn**E, Jones. On the risk of .appraising non-events 
in program evaluation. Eaucational RelSeaj-iiher , II , ll (Nov/eniber'lpTO)- 

pp. '5-7. ^ ' : • ^ . • K-^ ^ 



THE BELATIONSHIg OF THE COMPLEXITY OF A PR0GRAI4 TO ITS LIKELIHOOD 
OF SUCCESSFUL ADOPTION ^ 

* .1 . ' ' * - 

..^-J^ast year's context rej)0rt stressed the complexity or the IGE innovation 

bundle bnd quoted Dr, Gene Hall's work on innovation which suggested 
. that it takes a minimum of three 'year's: for an innovation to becofee a 
natural part of a system. When the complex and rapidly changing 
environment of an^ individual campus ' is consSuered, one feels a sense 
of despair afiout the implementation of even one^maj|^Jv innovation concept. 
So many st^ff changes have occured. for example iei the IGE schools: 

- new principals at ^,unset Vall'^y, Highland Pairk,' and Becan Spr^Lngs ; 
large teacher tiwmovers in many scl^ools ; a new Director of Elementary 
Education; and new Area Directors^ Each of these^ persons in essence 
enl^ered the IGE innovation at a different level of training and < 
orientation. The difficulty of bringing change to the field of 
educatJion begins to*e a truly appre^ci|Lted task. Clearly,- the 
need for school drstricts egid individual schools to-take on only 

^ manageable and smaller scale Qhanges*may thus need to be stressed. 
V?hen the needs of society for education which^ caii adapt to its own 
ragidly changing demands is, realized, t\ie double bind in which education 
find itself is discouraging, • ' 

• ^ ♦ 

V/hat is required are brave and responsive educators and boards of 
education who remain willing to try in the* face of such -hign possibilities 
of failure, Austin's teachers, adriiinistrators , and board members must be 
■ both corarajended and praised for this willingness, ' . ' 

RELATIONSHIP OF PROGRAT^ DETAIL AIID SPECIFICITY TO ITS> LIKELIHOOD 
OF .SUCCESSFUL ADOPTIOM ^ - ^ ^ : ' I 

One of the major problems with evaluating the IGE program with the 
district CIPOimodel was the lack o'%s,peclficity of its program d^ign, 
" Much, of its literature is descrip^fv^'irC such global and general^te.rms 
that schools cannot determine what it is sthat they are supposed to bje 
doing; it is then "'difficult to evaluate 'whether indeed they are implementing 
the program, , The* eyalus^tors cannot help but^peculate that the thproughn%s 
and^quality of the. program design will to a large extent determine the 
effectiveness with which it is implemented; und^r the best of circumstances 
this may in turn- lead to successful student* outcomes. 
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OVERVIEW OF OBJEC*IVES . 
^ ACHIEVEMENT ^^1 



OUTCO>^ -iOBJECTIVES 



It^IPROVED ATTITUDE^ TOWARD SCHOOL » j 

IMPROVED ATTITUDE TOWARD' READING^ 

' IMPROVED STUDENT ATTITUDE TOVfARD MATHEMATICS 

If^ROVED STUDENT ATTENDANCE - '* 

IMPROVED' STUDENT >gELF-CONCEPT' . • • 

IMPI^YED STUDENT INDEPENDENCE IN LEAKHNG 
ACTIVITIES . ' 

" INCREASED READING SKILLS 

INCREASED MATHEIvIATICS SKILLS 

NON-DECREiiS|;D MATHEIvIATICS SKILLS 

^NON-DJBCREASED READING SKILLS'" 

' . PROCESS OBJECTIVES * ' 

' \ p ' 

^ EFFaCTI.VE USE OE:jINTERCL^S ^GROUPING 
USE OF A VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONAL ^MATJl^IALS 
DIFFERENTIATED ASSIGNMENTS 

DIFFEBEHTIAa^DjTUTORING ' • . 

CLASSROOM HARMONY . * . . ' 

, INPUT' OB JECTIVES * • ' ■ 



INFORIlATIOfl SHARING 

pl^NING TII4E' 
L • 

INSERVICE -FOR IGE 
EFFECTIVE PARENTAL SUPPORT 



BALANCED ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
TO UIIITS' • — ^ 



'\ACHIEVEMENf ' * 
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OBJECTIVES 



Abrief.ov^rvlev,-of tne objectives and of their achievement*... 

can be obt^ained ftom the table on the preceding page. Each' objective 

is df s-cussed in greater- detail below.. - 



• outcome objectives 
afVeqtive objectives ^ ■ . * ^ ' 



- < 



/ 



1 3 



'^1. ylMPROVED ATTITUDiB TOWARD 'SCIIOOI,' 

The^^mean Sclfool Sentiment Index score for the Spring administration 
t<S^ sample"pf iith grade I-GE students will be significantly greater 
th'ln the corresponding mean' School Sentiment Index score for a 
C(5filpaxable sample of Comparison school studeints*. 

LEVEL OF ATTAIin![ENT: Achieved 



< EVIDENCE : 

■■ ■" ■ * • 

-The table reproduced below indicates that IGE fourth, grade 
students have significantly higher total scores- on the School 
Sentiment In*&.ex and higher scores on the -subscales relating to 

'Attitudes toward teach^xg jand peers. 

COMPARISON OF IGE SCHOOL saTJDEI.TS Aim COMPARISON 
SCiJOOIi STUDKKT SCORES ON TIE SCilO&L SEIITIMT iHDEfX ' 
. - , IN TIIE SPRING OF 1975 . * • 



SCALE 


<> * F 


^ P ' ^ 


v., 

DIRECTIOJkPF 
DIFFERENCE 


Teacher 
• 




.00» 


FflCVors 


IGE 


Learning 


' ..00 


1.00 


. Favors 


Comparison 


^"^tx^al Structure 


..00 


1.00 


* Favors 


IGE 


Peers • 




.00* 


Favors 


IGE 


Cieneral 


I*. 25 




Favors 


Comporisoa 


Total 


32.57 


.00* 


Favors 


IGE A 



*SignificQnt at the .05 level. 



1 • ^ 

Addi'Cienal objectives relating to attitudes of *sui?t)opti]!ations of se:f, 

ethnicity, and identified Title I students requ^e more ^elabprate analysis 

procedures and could not be completed in time for thi*s^ report , An addendum 

will be published at-. a later date^ covering th6se subob jectives. 



2. IMPROVED SjklDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD READING 



The raean^score on the Spring administration. of the Elementary 
Reading Test, for a rai^dora .skmple bf' IGE' students in 

tmits i^mch are emphasizing reading/ve3;^al* skip's*, will be 
significantly higher than the corresponqi(ig meah score for 
Compari^son school students. ' * ' 

LEVEL: OF ATTAINMENT : Achieved • ' 



EyiDEHCE : ' , 

; • ' / ^ ' " . i 

The table reproduced below indicates that the attitudes of - 
students in the fiv^ IGE sqhools concentrating their emphasis 
with IGE processes on .reading/languagg arts is significantly 
.more positive toward reading 015 the total scoi*e and on all 
subscales than are those of Comparison school students. 

In an ^additional analysis in which an additional school' 
concentrating on both reading and math w^ considered along 
with thes^ schools, the total' attitude toward reading scpr'e 
'remained significantly Jiigher as did: the subscale3 of During 
Schroi Tree 'Time and After School. 



\ 



Subscalc 
LiV.i-.ii to, rend: 


Group ^ 


N 

(Sorole Si7e) 


Heao 
(Averacp Score) 


P ^ 


During Class 


ICE Reading 


93 




.05» 


Comparison 


99 


3.3- ^ ' 


Durisg School 
Free 71ac 


ICE Reading 


93 




.001» 


Ccinparlson 


99 


.8 


After School 


IGE* Reading ■ 


'J 

93 ^ 


1.9 • 


.ooi*» 


Comparison 


99 




Before Bcdtice . 


ICB Residing 


93 


1.8 


.01» 


Couparisoa * 


95 


1.3'^ 




IGE Reading 


93 . 


T 

8.6 


.0001*» 


i Comparison 


99 


6.8 



ro'jrth Naders tejted in April J 1975* < . 
•Accepted at «tatittic<illy significant 4 

. ICE vTOup ^ 5 JCS Reading Concentration Schpolt. 

\ . ' - ^ • ' »» * 

Coayiriaoh Croup • Al I matched coaparlson ichoolt for the'schoola in tho 
lOK /jroup. J ^ * 
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IMPROVED STUDENT ATTITUDE TOWARD MATHEMATICS* 



Tile me'an score on the Spring administration of^a Mdtheinatics 
Attitude Test, for a random sample of IGE students in units 
Wich aro^ emphasdSsing mathematics, will be significantly^ greatfer 
than th^ corresponding meaji score for Conparison school 'students. 

LEVELS ATTAINMENT: Not Achieved 

The tal^e reproducedr below .indicates that there is not a' 
significant difference between/the attitudes of students 
in IGE ^ schools concentrating^! th IGE processes on math 
and those pf students^ ia^C^arison schools. Nor is there 
a significant difference between the attitudes of students 
in IGE schools, concentrating on both reading and math and 
those in their matched Comparison schools^ 



COMPARISON OF'l<a: MAraiCONCEliTRAJPION SCH00I5 AND THEIR 
MATCHED COMPARISON SCHGOI^S AOT) OF IGE MTH/REAMNG 
CONOENTRA'l^ON SCH00I5 Am THEIR COMPAPaSON SCHOOLS ON 
ATTITUDE t6wARD MATH. * - ' ' y 



Group • 


N 


Average 


P • 


- .> 




, Score ^ 








V 




IGE Hhth Schools 


72 


11. 3' 




> 






•56 


Comparison Schools 


70- 


11.8 




IGE Math/Reading 


" y • - - 






. Schools * 


. 36 


11.3 




Conparison 'Schools 






.87 


3l»- 


* 11.5 • 
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k. ^IMBRONED STUDEN* ATTENDANCE . 

The mean proportion of IGE students attending school dupi^jg^the 
fii;s^two six weeks of the Spring semester will ^e significantly 
greater than the corresponding mean proportion of Compgfrison 
" school students. . \ ' 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT :./>?rot Achieved * ' ] ' . ^ 

, EVID£NCE ; * J ' ' * , 

i i The median percentage 9f 'attendance for IGE schools was 9^:58 
while that of the Comparison sch(5ls)ls was9^.6l . Tliis Was a 
non-significant difference. ^ . ^ A V 

^ ^1 
5. IMPROVED STUDENT SELF-CONCEPT 

• ^ The, mean Piers'-Harfis Self-Concept Tfest score^ for the Spriiig 
^ ' administration 'to a sample of ,J|th grade IGE students .will be 
significantly greater thfji the corresponding mean Pi^rs-Harris 
Self-Concept Test^ score for a comparable sample df Comparison 
school students.. * I 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENTS 'Not .Achieved 

EVIDENCE : 

* '\ ^ ; , 

The table reproduced belqw indicates that the only significant 
' difference on the Pier^Harris Self -Concept test scores was on 
the sub scale "Popularity" and that 'difference favored th^ 

Comparison school students. < ^ 

»^ • 1 <f 

, ' , COMPAKSCK cr ICE oorrARisoa sciool studcit 







^tr-COSCEPT TEST 




f 




P 


^^rect*ob 


Sehavlor j ^ 


.OA 




.87 


Ftvors IC^ s 


Ifitell^xtual and ' 
School Status J 


1.33 




.25- 


Tvtort Conpftrlaoa 


«ad Attributes 


.32 ' 




.58 


ftvora CoQ^lso& 


AnxUty / 






.63 


Atora ICS 


PopvQuit/ 


^.25 ^ 






'PtYora Cottparlsoa 


ttapplDett uxt 
SatitftctlOQ 


.002^ 






FftTora ICS 


' total ^ 


' .3« 




.55 


Ptvora Ccapwiaoa 



V 



*SSealfle»*. 4t tht ^5 1ml. 



\ Additiohal objectives, relating to attitudes -of subpopulations of sex, 
ethnicity, and identified Title I students require more elaborate analysis 
procedures and could npt be conqpleted ift time for this report. An addendum 
yfll be published at .a later date covering these subobjectives. 
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IMPROVED. STUDpT INDEPMDENCE IN *LEAMING ACTIVITIE^^ 

,*A. The mean ofe the teache'r, ratings .of a sample of forme r . 
IGE students ripv^attending 6th' grade schools for. student 
■* in^endence will be significantly greater than ihe^ \ 
corr&BjipndilSg mean rating' foi* a samp^le o^f Comparison ' ' 
school students, r ► ^ T 

* »• * * * • ' ' ^ * 

- , LEV^li; pP-AtPAINMENT: Not.Achi^ved . ' 

EVIDENCE ; * '* * * K ^ 

^.n,a follow-up study former IGE students In ^ 
> 'the sixth grade, teachers did not^rate IGE students / 
significantly higher than noiiTlCE students on, the iteni* 
dependent - self-initialti^g. " JaIso, although they were 
^ assigned a. higher rating on th^t item^ than former Comparison' 
- scllopl students, they Vere oi^atet lower, agttin not significantly 
^so howeve^) than former Comparison school, students on the' 
item "Looks for help - figures ottt his own* problems." 

It should be noted, 'however in another part of th§t stjudy 
"that-'stud^nts'from' a hi§h4y ihdivi dualized, IGE schoM 
v performed significan tly higher on the '"'dependent - 
/ rself-initiatirig" item and ftigher (tiut|ftot significantly so) 
oh- the "Looks for help - figures out his own problems" 
item than did former students from aif IGE school \rith a* ^ 
low level of individualization, ' . >. 

. ' / ^ ' : 

B. The mean Classroom Observation ratings . for^ independence in 

IGE units will be significafitly. greater tlian the corresponding 
mean rating for Coii5)arison school classes. 

LEVEL OF, ATTAINMENT; Not Acl^ieved : - 

EVIDENCE ; ° ^ ' - ' . . ' , - ♦ 

Classroom observations utilizing the OfficdT'of Research aiid 
Evaluati^on Systematic Classroom Observation' P^orm assigned the , 
following ratings for Student liideperflSerice:- . ' , . 

^ * ^ ^ 



Silb'scttle ' ; 


' Group 


Second 
Me any 

— -r^ 


Grade 
P 


Fourth 
Mean 


Gl-ade 


Student 

Independence 


IGE ' ' 
' 'Comparison 


1*2.3 
39.5* 


' .75 


• 37.S 


« 

.33 



Jt.may be *seen that although IGE' ratitigs we^ higher, these 
differences .tell in the chance range and" thus may not .be 
Judged as statistically significant differences. 

■ . . 21 ■ ■■ ■ ■ 
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COGNITIVE OUTCOME, OBJECTIVES ' 

— . . — ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

1. INCREASED IffiADING -SKILLS . - . ^ - • • 

^TKe CAT in all sub-obj-ectives des^ibed beJLow refers to • 
the California Achievement Test in Reaching-. ^ 
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A. The mean CA^ gain" score/ of,, the IGE: students between 
February d972--73Mas^^^2)Fid, gladers^and February 197^75 
•as lith graders ) svili^!be pi©iff^^antly greater than the 

corresponding mean. PAT gain score of Comparison school 

students.* '^k^ . P \ 



EVIDENCE : 



LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT ; Not Achieved 



The comparison oi^ IGK-^cho.or student j^ti^ for students ^ 
in IGE schools emphksizing re£6ding to Comparison school,-- 
student gains indicfited significant difference, between 
the two. ^ The drrec?tJ.on of ytfhe dirffefence-^ favored the 
ComparJLeon sti^dents * • • / ^ ^ * ^ ' 

*B, The mean CAT score of IGE .2n4- grSde student in February 

I97I+-75 will be significantly greater than the -corresponding 
mean CAT score tor tJomparison,'' school sttident?* 

LEVEL o'f ATTAIKMBNT:. Jot ^chieyad ' , ) 

* EVIDENCE : s ^ • ' . ' ' 

• i ft 

' The mfeah raw score of second ^rade IGE- students^ in IGE 
-'schoois emphasizing receding ^jjly on tli^i California 
Achie'^aemeht T^s.t ia^ Reading, Vas^2[-;^^'V 1*9. 5T/, - 

for GCT^&ison scijool students • ;;Wie difference Vas - 
'non-significant,' " . *fc ^ * 

C, The mean CAT score ofo IGE litli gfa(i^'^tu®bn-t>s in Febniary « 
197^trX5 iie signifTcantly '^^etfter' than the correppohding 
mean CAT score for Comparison "school 'fetu^eijis . 

lEVEL OF ATTAIUMENTj, AchStW ■ 

EVID ENCE : . • . . , * 

— ' — ' y f\ i \ . ' ; \ ' 

The mean rav score of fourth *gr%de, IGE s-t'udents in IGE ^ "* 
schools emphasising rea^ding .only on^the' California 
Achievement Tgst in Readinig vas- 38.18 versus the - 35. 22 

♦ for Comparison' school 'studen'ts* • Th^^ dif^ference va^ jiot x 
statistically Significant, ' '} 



The mean CAT gain scor^ of 6th gra^e school students (formerly 
•,attQnding IGE ^schools in units emphasizing IGET instruction 
in reading and other verbal skills^between February 1972-~73 
(as )*th. graders) and* February 197^^75 (as 6t^ graders) will 

significantly greater than the, ^rresponding GAT gain- 

acore of, 6th grade school students who formerly attended 



Cpmparison schools. 

LEVEL OF AT*4II«ffiNT: Nqt Achieved ^ 
EVIDETJCE 



An analysis of c^variance .on the' post^test- scores with"^ , ^ 
pretest (kth grade) scores, as a covariable^^ndi'cated that 
relationships were. not linear and thVt this analysis could not 
be appropi-iately conducted. However, an analysis of variance 
which included a pre^post test analy^dfs failed to indicate 
^ significant between groups difference or. groups by trials 
interaction. * ' * ' 

The mean CAT score of 6th grade s'chool students - (formerly 
attending IGE schools in- units emphasizing *IG£ instruction 
in reading and other , verbal skills in*Fei)ruary 197^-75., will . 
be significantly greate?: tfian the corresponding mean CAT 
score of sixth grade school students who formerly attende'd ' 
Comparison schools* v ^ ^ ' 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: Not Achieve^ ^ * . ' • " 

The. mean, Achievement Development Scale 'Score (standardized 
score* designed to permit cross-level bomparisons) of a sample 
of former IGE students now in the sixth grade* was .^2 .9^ 
while that of* a sample of Comparison school students was 
k^6.0k: even though the scores of comparison students ^hen* ' 
they were in the. fourth grade had iSeen lower than those of . 
theUfGE students. ' 

l^ere is-no subpopulation of elementary students (as defined 
by ^ 'Classification ol^ students according to one or more of 
,th^criteria of sex^ ethnicity, previous acliievement levels 
br whether they atteir^i a Title I erementary schoolj sucli that, 
the mean CAT reading score for' IGE students in the subpopulation 
is significantly less than the comparable mean fc3r comparison 
•sch09l stuflents in t)ie subpopvilatiori.^ . 



LEVEE OP ATTAIMMENT: Achieved 
EVIDSiipE ; 



Only the analysis regarding subpopul^tipns related to previous 
achievanent have, been comp.leted at.tbls time: .No differences 
related td^thnidty or Title I status' were detected, however. 
^ u.!f s saalyses. Por the ana3y?es related to previous 

achievement, students were classified on' pretest (2nd "grade) 
scores into high, medium^ and low achievement groims. Then 
analyses irere conducted ^ see whether .differential achievement 
ge^ns occurred for these groups. Resiilts indicated t^at no 
di^^reitial gains could be attributed to ai^ one group. 

INCREWSEtK^ttTHEMATICS SKILLS ' ' ' , - " - 

The CAa? in all. sub^objectives. described bel^w refers to the 
California Ac^iement Tegt'in Mathematics. • ' 

^"^^"^^ °^ students between Ifebruarvr 

1972-73 (as 2nd graders) and Pebruaiy 197l*-75 (as Uth 
. graders will be significantly ^ater than the corresponding 
^ mean CAT gain's cor6 of Comparison school students. ' 



LEVEL OP ATTAINMENT: Not Achieved 
EVIDENCE; 



An analysis of gain scores on the CAT in math detected 
no significant difference between IGE school students of 
IGE ,8c)ioola emphasizing math and Comparison students, although 
Comparison school students did have a slightly hikher 
average gain. PS* 



B. The Mean CAT. score of IGE 2nd grade students dn Pebruary 
- 1974-75 will be significantly gfee^ter than the corresponding 
mean /GAT acore for Comparispn school students. 

LEVEL OP ATTAtiiMENT: .Not Achieved - . * ' 
EVIDENCE ; 

Mean 2nd grade raw scbres- on the CAT in ifatlnf oi- IGE students 
. was 61.07 and this was lower than that of ftid 'grade Comparison 
school 'Students who scored 63.6h. This difference was not. 
however, significant. ' ' 

^' J5^>°2?* CAT math score of l0E:Uth grade studety^b in Pebruwy 
197'»-;75 will be significantly greater than the' corresponding 
mean CAT twore for Coii5)arison school students. 



•LEVEL OF fi^mmr: 

T 



EVIDENCE : . . ''V ^ 

•The mean IGE fourth grade raw .scpre on the^feAT in math was 
-l*8,6l, slightly lotfer.than tl:ie mean of 51*21 for Caparison 
^ school students, aljbhough the difference Vas not a^^^^^ificant 

D. • There is no.subpopulation of elementary school students 
Cas defined by a classification of students accdrding to" 
one or more of the pi^iteria of sex,- ethnicity, previous 
achievement level, or whether tbey attend a Title I 
elementary school) such that the mean CAT math score for 
• IGE students in the subpopulation'is significantly 'less 
than the comparable mean for comparison school students in 
the subpopulation. 

.. • . 

LEVEL 0? ATTAINMENT": Achieved • , . • 

" EVIDENCE ; ' ' 

Only the analysis regarding subpopulations related to 
previous -.achievement have be^n qompleted' at this ti^ie. 
No differences related to ethnicity or Title I status ' ' 
. ^werg'^Setected, however, in las^" year's analyses.. Tor the 
ajialyses related to previous achievement, students .were 
classified on pretest (2nd gi^e)- scores into high, 
medium, and low achievement groups. Then analyses were ~ ^ 
conducted to^ see whether differential achievement gains-^ * 
occurred for^ these groups. Results indie ated^that no 
differential gains could be attributed! to any one>groups. 

NON-DECRE^ED MATHEMATICS SKILLS" ... ' " 

* J ' V * * 

For each of the sub-objectives below, the only IGE students who 
were considered were those in units which are emphasizing 
their IGE instruction in the areas of reading and other verbal 
skills* The rati^ale for this r^stricticgnis .that .although 
students in reading-oriented IGE units might not be expected 

o perform better than other students on mathematics achievement 
tests, they woul^cer^tainly be expected not to perform worse. 
All sub-objectives refer to the Mathematics Test of the. ' 
CalifomiQ Achievement Tests (CAT). 

A. The mean CAT gain score of IGE reading school students - 
between February 1972-73 (as 2nd "graders) and February 
197't-75' (as tfth gradefi^ will not, be significantly less than 
the corresponding mean CAT gain score of Comparison school 
students . . - ^ 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT^ Not achieved. \ 

\ The mean* CAT math gain score for IGE reading schools 
- students was sigruficahtly lower than that' df- Comparison 
'sQh6ol students. \ ' ♦ 



t 

B. - The mean C^T sccrre of IGE 2na «rade Btudents in February 

191^^1^ will Slot be, significantly less than the correspoilcLing 
/mean CAT score for Comparison- school students. 

^ . : OiEVEL OF, ATTAINMENT: Acldieved \ 

^ Jy- EVIDENCE; . ' *^ ' ^ Y 

. ; The. mean CiVT i^ath score' for stjJdent^dn theTIGE reading/ ' ' 
t langiiage ar^s oriented schools" was significantly^higher (65.39). 
than that of Comparison ^chool students (60,,20)., * 

C. The iiiean CAT 'math score of IGE l*thf grade students >in FebfriBfry.^ 
iPT^^^S'vwill not be significantly less than the corresponding ^' 

^ .mean CAT-^sco^/^r Comparison sphool students\ * ^ , . ' 

\liE^L OF ATTAIN|ffiNT: >Achie^ed ^ f ^- *\ ^ . - * \ 



. , EVIDENCE ; ' ^ - . - . # ! 

• The mean CAT mat^b scpre- for, atudent$*^n the* IGE reading/ ' 
language^rts oriented schogj^was higher, althou^.-npt 
significantly so (^6.3^), than-that^ Compalrisdn school 
^, st.udents (l*l*.8l)I In view of theTresults reported on;obj6ctiveo 
^ 3.\^ above, however, it 'must -te conViu'^e4 that this Iffck of^ ' 
difference, was*, due to a hi^er entry level of IG^ students ' 
't)r to^y change in* the •student population over the 'period of , ^' 
'.-v^^ 1972-7^to 197*^-75. wi til regard ic/some factor other than^B./ \| 

D. The mean ,CAT gain score pf 6th grade school students , - ^ ^ ^ 

formerly attending IGE schools in units emphasizing IGE ' 
. . instruction in re^ading an^i^bfer verbal skills between Februaiy. 
y-^, /I972r73 (as Wh graders) and February^ 197*^75 (as 6th -graders) ' . ^ 

will not be significantly less than the corresponding mean^ * 
Cfflf*gain-^core of 6th Grad^ ^C^er students who formerly • ' ^ • 
attended CompeS*ison schools* ^ 
• . ' ' - ^ . / - 

LEVEI?-eJ^ ATTAINMENT: Achieved — - ^ . 

' * EVIDENCE : " \^ ' • ^ ^ . . 

An analysis of covariance on the post-test scores with pretes^*- 
. (l+th grade) scoires 'as a covariable indicated that relationships^ 
were not linear and that this analysis could not be ^apprdpriately 
rConducAed. However, an analysis'" of y^iance wl\ich ittblj^iedr ^ 
a pre-ipost test analysis failed to indicate a significant^ * ^ 
betwi^en groups diff^ence or. groups by trials interaction . on** the 
mathrltest* ^ ^ . 
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E# The mean CAT score of 6th grade school students* (formerly 

attending IGE schools" in units emphasising IGE instruction in 
• reading and other verbal slcills) in February' 197^-75 will not 
' be significaijtly less, than the corresponding mean CAT score ^ 
of 6th* grade center students who formerly attended Compeurison 
schools* . • 

<S LEVEL OF ATjTAINMEaiT :• ' Achieved 

■ EVIDENCE ; , . 

The score of former IGE students in the sixth grade -was 
l*28;97/whifih was higher, btit not significantly st), than 
that of Comparison school students -(^16.08). 

NON-%DECREASED READI'SG/VERBAL SKILLS 

For each of the sub-objectives in this section only the IGE 
students in units which are emphasizing their IGE instruction 
in mathematics are considered. The rationale for this 
restriction is tl^al; although students in mathematics-oriented 
^IGE units might not be expected to perform better than other, 
students on the reading achieVement .test , they would 
certainly be expected not to perform worse. All sub-objectives 
refer^to the California Achievement Test (CAT) in Reading. 

A. The mean CAT gain st:ore,of>IGE mathematics school students 
between Fel5?U^ry 1972-T3 (as 2nd graders) and February 

t . 1971^-75 (as Hh graders) will not be signficantly less than 
the corresponding mean CAT gain score ofjfitearison school 
students. 

. LEVEL OF ATTAINlffil^Tt Achieved • ' ' • - 

EVIDENCJS: j 

IGE mdth school students achieved higher gains^, although 
not. significantly so, than did Comparison school students. 

B. The mean CAT reading scor^e'of IGE math school 2nd gra^e 
student^ in February' 197^-75 will not'be significantly less than 

. r.the corresponding mean CAT score for Comparison school students* 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT : Achi^a ^ 

EVIDENCE ; . ' . ' * ' 

e 

The mean . CAT reining scor^ of IGE math school 2nd grade 
students vim February 197^-75 was lower (61.O7), but not 
significantly so, than that of Comparispn school students (63*61*). 



The me.an CAT reading score of IGE math schbol kth grade 
^students in February IPT^i-TS will not be significantly, 
less than the corresponding mean score for Comparilon 
scho9l students. 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMBHT: Achieved • 
EVIDENCE : 

The mean CAT reading score of IGE math school kth grade 
studehts in February 19lh-13 was lower (1*8. 6l), but not 
significantly so, than that of the corresponding 
'Compiirison school students (51.21). 



PROCESS OBJECTIVES 



'EFFECTIVE USE OF INTERCLASS' GROUPING . ' 

Teachers will make use of grouping procedures to insure that 
each pupil ijs assigned to a grpup performing activities- 
consistent with the pupil's needs and skills.. ^ 

LEVEL OF ATTAIxNMENT: Achieved 

EVIDENCE : 

Classrbom observations indicated significantly smaller groups (*7.U) 
at the fourth grade level for ICE fclasses than for Comparison school 
class^s^ (11. 1). There was no significant difference in group 
size^ at the second ^rade level. Ihere was 'also no significant 
difference in th^' percent of time teachers spent with^ groups ^t 
either .grade' level. 

Teachers rated €hemsejves significantly higher on the "Variety 
of Grouping'* {h.O) subscale of the spring ^t'eacher questionnaire 
tljan did Compairison school teachers (3.8)% 

USE OP A VARIETY OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Teachers .will make use of different ilistructional materials 

to insure that each pu^»il works, with materials consistent 

with his needs and skills. * * ""i ^ 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT: Not Achieved ^ . • ' ^ 

EVIDENCE : - ' • . ' • . ' - 

Teachers. did not rata themselves significantly higher on the 
subscale^ of the Spring Teacher Questionnaire related to this 
objective (3.82) than, did Comparison" school teachers (3.76), 

Classropm observations did not reveal a signficantly -higher 
level of use of a variety of instrbctibnal^ materials in IGE 
classes than' in Con^arisai school classes. 

DIFFERENT^pa) ASSIGNMEaj^S * 

Teefchers viil assign activities and objectives to each pupd!;L . 
baaed bn the pupil,' s needs an4 skills. 

LEVEL. OP ATTAINMENT: Not Achieved ^ ' - ^ " 
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EVIDENCE ; v ' ♦ ' T 

IGE tejachers rated trfeir use of d4fferentiat"ed assigpients as lover 
(mean^3.79) than did Pompai^ison "ffeachers (ineEua=3^i86)\ although this 
difference was not significant • ^^ 

. : • 

' DIFFERENTIATED TUTORING 

, Teachers will insure that pupils are "tutored by making use of all 
personnel such as 'aide? or- other pupils 'for )tutoMng. 

^ I- . • 



LEVEL OF ATTAINMENT-: Not Ach^eV^d 

EVIDENCE ; . . ' - - / ' ^ 

Teachers in I<JE schools rated neither the avai;Lability 
atibscale nor the use subscsde. of differentiated tutoring 

I items on the 1975 Spring ^ Teacher Questionnaire significantly 

\ higher than did Comparison school teachers .' 

Classroom observations di^d not show, the pupil/adult ratios in 
IGE* classrooms overfill to: he significantly JLower than th^se in 
'Comparison school classes. However, when the fourth grade 
only is consider^fed, p^ipTil/ adult ratios' were signifi'caiitly ^ - 
lower in IGE classrooms. " \ ^ ^ 

• CLASSROOM HARMONY ' ■ -< ' • - 

Teacher will insure 9that a class situation exists with mutual 
respect between teachers and pupils and among pupils. 

LEVEIi OP ATTAINMENT : Not Achieved , 

EVIDENCE; - ^ . ' 

Classroom observations revealed^o signficant differences 
between ItlE ahd Comparison classrooms in percent time students 
were disruptive. Also, there wfei;e no signficant differences 
between vthe percent pf time the teacher was supportive or 

* negative between IGE and Comparison classrooms. * . - ./ 

IGE 'teachers did not; rate thieir classrooms significantly ^ 
higher (3.86) on t^e:su^scale of the Spring Teacher Questionnaire 
related ,t9 this objective than did Comparison school tejachers (-3.96). 



IMPORMATION SHARING 



INPUT OBJECTIVES 



Each school and each unit in the school will hay^an effective 
procedure for sharing useful information and discussing 
common problems. 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMEtIT : Npt Achieved . . . ' 
EviPENCB ; 

Teachers on the fall teaaher questionnadre assigned. high ratings 
to severed items related to this objective (see table below), 
but ratings w.ere not significantly higiier than those eussigned 
by Comparison school teachers. It should also be mentioned, 
however, that several teachers di-d mention this as one of 
the areas of benefit of IGE on the comment section of that ^ 
questionnaire^,. °. 



QuaotloonAlra Itea 



9, How satisfied are you wlih Che 
advice .ind asr.lr.cence glvea to 
yt*u "bv other t^^achers of your 
^ 'S chool for ycur planning and 
teachli;s activities? 

10. How satlsfiei are you with the 
advice and assistance $ivea ^ 

' you by your prlnripnl for your 
planning and teaching activities? ^ 

11. Hov satisfied you with the 
*advice an.d :isnlr.:ani e given you 
by the AI.^? Ir.^rructional Coor- 
dinators for yM;r planning and 
teaching activities? 

12. How safiqfiea .ire >6u with thtf 
^advice^Und aaoiatance given you 
by the ESC I'lr staff for your 
planninfe and teaching activities? 
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PLAIINING TIM ^ K 

Teachers will have time for requisite planning to carry out the 
IGE instructional processes, ^ ' ^ 

LEVEL OF ATTAINMEHT : Not Achieved 

O ' ' ' 

EVIDEHCE; ' 

In the 'first year of IGE implementation teachers were given 
the ^support of extra services^fro^l student teachers/ Duping 
th^'^a^t two years, however,, no ddditional aides^or s"feudent 
teefchers were assigned to' assist teachers. Now .the^ chief 
problems cite^ by teachers with respect ^to^ IGE on the Spring * 
Teacher .Questipnnaire are: Lack of support or aide personnel, 
time, and recfbrdkeeping. Many of their, comments associated 
thesp three items. All point to the l^ck of adequate time to ^ 
impX^ment the IGE program*/ 



■ \ 



3. 'IHSER^^ICE FOR IGE 



i 



. Region XIII BSC will provide inservice sessions and a facilitator,, 
* to provide in-servi,ce assistance. ^ w ' 

LEVEL OF ATTAINI«ffiMT: Not Achieved ' • ' ' , 

• > ^ ' A- 

EVIDENCE: ' ^ * * 

Rating^ given. ESC Region XIII service this year are far more ^ 
positive this year than last', but it should be noted that - ^ 

, ^ I thp lowest rating shown in the stable below went to Region XIII. , 
} Finally; teachers in IGE achools did not offer ratings significantly 

different fr6m those of Compai^ison school teachers. Also, lack . '\ 
of training was one of the problems associated with- IGE implementation J 
, that was' offered on the free response item of the questionnaire. 



k . EFFECTIVE PARENTAL SUI|PORT . ' 

Principals will conduct a program for ke^piiig parents informed of 
school activities and soliciting feedback from parents. Parents 
will on the average express support for the IGE program. 

LEVEL OF ATTAINIvENT: Achieved 

^ EVJDENCE ;^ * 

Parents of IGE school students generally expressed approval 
of the IGE program. • They also expressed .satisfaction with 
their school's commiinication with parents.. These results were, 
^ obtained from a parent questionnaire mailed'to a random 
sample of IGE and Compaxiscn school parents.- 





5. BALANCED AS'S^Gl^MENT OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS TO UNITS 

Principals wi3.1 insure that« tei^chers assigned to a tinit are 
compatible and represent a range of teaching skills , and that 

pupils are' assigned to imits so tha,t a balanced mixture^ of 

student characteristics of ethnicity and achievement level 
' exists in each unit. ' " ^ ' 

*> ^ * * * ■ 

^ LEVEL ■OF'ATTABfMEHT: Achieved 

EVIDENCE t ^ 

'•^'^ • • . '. " 

No additional data was collected on this^ objective this year 
' and the judgement with respect to attainment is based on 1973-7^ 

dtata; . however, no teacher comments or complaints with respect to 
'l^. ' this topic were obtained on the data questionnaires. It &eem^ 

reasonable to believe" that this objecti^v^ continuejj to be met. 
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'ERRELATldNSHIPS 



A key part of the CIPO Evaluation Ugdel is the evaluation of interrelation 
ships, that exist between inputs, processes; outcomes, and the context. 
Some of this evaluation may be based upon logical deductions regarding 
the patterns- of data, Ot^er evaluations df these relationships are 
based upon correlationsuL, studies • Both these approaches have been used 
in the study of IGE interrelationships. 

CONTEXT AND PRO(^^ ' ACHIEVEMENTS 

In *tBe Context set3;tion of this report, considerable discussion of the 
effects which the context climate may hjave ha^ upon the pi^ogpam outcome 
will be found. It seems 'Unquestionable that the period ;of intense 
public controversy that ,has been associated with the IGE ^Implementation 
ali4 with the concepts of open education have had consicjerable effects 
upbn the outcomes of the program; . ^ , • ^ ' 

,PIiAIINING Tim AND ACHIEV^IMENT • \ « , 

One of the. heavy input r^q\^irements for the conducting 56il>'the IGE program 
is,, planning time. Th^ is required for team teaching, for the paperwork 
associated with more individualization and interclass grouping, and 
locating and preparing a variety of materials. Teachers are vocal in 
their couiments that not enoura time jias been available. Logically, it 
appears thtlt this shortage of time express4d by teachers may have \* 
influenced the achievement of outcome objectives. , ' * 

WDIVIDUALIZATION MD ACHIEVEMENT 

•■ ' V. ' ' •• 

The information collected in this ^valuation offered confliT:ting 
data regardinjg the relationship between ^individualization and 
achievement. In a cooperative study, with Dr. , Gene Hall of the University 
of Texas Research and Development Center for Teacher Education, it was 
found that higher levels of implementation of inidivi dualized instruction' 
was associated with higher achievement^ In. a followup study of former 
students of^ an* IGE highly individualized school versus those from a 
low indivioualized IGE school, evidence ^f a vormg more positive behaviors' 
were found fqr the students of the highly indivi,duali?ed * school* However 
in the first study there v^eve some probl^s with sample sizes, that is, 
too fie\r classrooms at some leVels of ind^iyidusLLization. In the se^>ond 
st\jdy,'it is possible that socio-economic-status accounted for the 
differences. In a third study, intercorreiations were examj.rjed between 
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classroom observation findings anS achievement data. A§^, it is 
possible that other factors than individualization may Iccount for 
differences, but results indicated a negative relationship between 
Ir individualization and reading achievement. It 'is possible, however, 
that teachers may find it necessary to individualize more where they 
haVe students with low readj^ng scores. ^ ' 

In conclusion, it. is possible that either a negativd or a positive " 
relationship may exist between the degree of individualization and I 
achievement. It is clearly a relationship tha*^ requires a great 
deal more study than' was possible in this evaMation. , , 

OTIffi^R interrSlationships 

Classroom Observation Variables and Student Outcome Behaviors 

Variables measured with the Systematic Classroc^ Observation Form* were 
int^rcorrelated with outcome behavior measures • 

The following relationships iil this data were observed: 
* * ' ' 

In< schools where /instructional .groups are large, students do not 
function as independent learners. They'^So have a higher self 
concept, like the\teacher more, and have a higher overall attitude 
toward schooL. (I^is relationship might mean nothing more than. that 
Title I students have a lower 'self concept and lower attitude toward 
school th^n non Title' I students, since Title I schools have srneller 
instructional groups duetto the lowfer pupil/teacher ratio in .those 
schools.) * / ' 

In schools where teachers are more supportive, * students do not per- 
ceive themselves to be behavior problems, anxious, on unhappy. 

In schools with higher pupil/adult ratios, students perceive them- 
selves as more attractive, less 'anxious, and happier. (Once again, 
this may indicate a Title I - non Title I difference.) 

In schools populated with anxious students, students also report. to 
liking their teacher v&ry much. . 

In schools where students do not perceive themsfelves to be behavior 
problems, studentS also consider themselves to be popular and happy. 

In schools where ^students feel .they are academically successful,'* 
, students also feel that they are popular and happy. 

^ , In schopls whe,re students consider • that they are attractive, students 
also' feel themselves to be popular. , ^ * 

^ • • • . • " 

In schools populated by students with high self concepts, students also 
pr^ess to have a more positive attitude toward all facets of school 
(teachers, learning, their peers »^tc.) > 
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Teacher Ques^tionnaire Variables and Student- Out cowfe Behaviors 



Subscales of the teacher questionnaire given ill the G]5ring of 1975 
were intercorrelated with achievement Variables . Last year's finding 
in this reg^d were replicated; Classrooms .with more positive ^ 
climates (greater Classroom Jlarmony) and clsLssroom^- with higher r 
availability of tutoring have, higher achievetent . Again, it is 
possible that the availability of tutoring is related to the ^ 
soqio-economic-status of the students., however"^ which' might explain 
this relationship. r / 




